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Keeping the Faith 


HE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE has been called 
{~~ to meet a continuous succession of 
emergency situations during the past 5 years. 
The result has been that its normal operation 
has been repeatedly subjected to stress and 
change. From its inception, however, the 
Employment Service has never lost sight of its 
basic purpose: The employment office must be so 
manned and administered as to be trusted and used 
by the workers and employers in private industry. 

Adequate and competent service to employ- 
ers and workers depends upon the mainten- 
ance of active and agreeable personal rela- 
tions with applicants for all occupations. Ap- 
plications on file in an employment office are 
useful only when they are accurate, complete, 
and intelligent records of occupational infor- 
mation, and when they represent careful eval- 
uation of occupational abilities. It follows 
that interviewing must be competent, friendly, 
and skillful. The seeker for work must be at- 
tracted, not driven, to use our Service. 

The public employment Service is set up to 
serve the unemployed; but it is also our re- 
sponsibility to do a job of occupational ad- 
justment for the employed worker who is a 
square peg inaround hole. The unemployed 
worker is socially maladjusted, but so, also, is 
the worker who is engaged in duties not com- 
mensurate with his abilities. 

The successful accomplishment of these fun- 
damental objectives depends upon the quality 
of personnel in local offices and depends, also, 
upon their enthusiasm and zeal to do a good 
job. For 26 years the International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment Services has been 
striving to promote and to protect high per- 
sonnel and operating standards in public em- 
ployment offices. For 5 years the United 
States Employment Service has maintained 
high standards for the selection and appoint- 
ment of personnel to the affiliated State em- 
ployment services. A career service in public 
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employment work is now becoming an actual 
opportunity. 

Always under the pressure of emergency 
activities, there is the tendency to allow 
one’s duties to become routinized and me- 
chanical. For example, this tendency may 
become manifest in the conduct of those 
phases of the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation which are routine and 
require no consideration or evaluation of 
personal qualities but do require the quick 
handling of great numbers of claims in short 
order. 

The claim for benefits is a claim for a 
legal right under conditions established in 
the State unemployment compensation law. 
The business of those who deal with this 
claim is to obtain—factually, objectively, 
and impersonally—data upon which the 
determination of eligibility may be made, 
in accordance with the provisions of the law. 
That is the proper duty of those who adjust 
legal claims. 

Employment interviewing, on the con- 
trary, is essentially a human approach to a 
vital, personal problem which must be as 
real to the interviewer as to the applicant. 
The human element in the interview, and 
in all applicant and employer contacts, must 
never be lost. Responsibilities may be heavy 
and routine duties may tend at times to 
become a bore; but as each applicant ap- 
pears, the drama of life’s needs and oppor- 
tunities and struggles are open to the sight 
and judgment of those who understand. 

Finding a job is the most important thing in 
the lives of those who come to the employment 
office. 


Serve their quest with zest. 


—_— 
, 


Wbesuh Gerona 














Organizing Labor Resources In 
Communities 


By Wiiuiam H. STEAD 


Associate Director, Division of Standards and Research, United States Employment Service 


OST INDUSTRIAL organizations of today, 
especially the larger ones, have as a 


recognized and important part of their con- 
tinuing activities a developmental function. 
Aside from the normal activity of making 
and distributing a product, or devising and 
presenting a service, modern industry has en- 
countered and met a need for progressive 
research, both to maintain high standards of 
uniformity among far-flung organization units 
and to improve continually the product or 
service that is the essence of the business. 
To accomplish such aims, the industrial or- 
ganization usually establishes a research sec- 
tion, with technicians and_ laboratories. 
These research sections are of two kinds, one 
in which experimental conditions are para- 
mount for developmental activity, and one 
in which actual operating conditions exist, 
for try-out and criticism of methods, materials, 
or ideas developed. 

The Wagner-Peyser Act imposes upon the 
United States Employment Service the obli- 
gation to pursue a similar course of activity. 
In Section 3 (a) of the Act is the statement: 
“The bureau shall also assist in coordinating 
the public employment offices throughout the 
country and in increasing their usefulness by 
developing and prescribing minimum stand- 
ards of efficiency, assisting them in meeting 
problems peculiar to their localities, promot- 
ing uniformity in their administrative and 
statistical procedure, furnishing and publish- 
ing information as to opportunities for em- 
ployment and other information of value in 
the operation of the system * * *.” The 
United States Employment Service, through 
its Division of Standards and Research, car- 
75948—38 


ries on the course of developmental activity 
indicated in this portion of the Act. As the 
methods and materials of the research pro- 
gram are established, the Division of Opera- 
tions of the Federal Service applies them to 
actual practice in the operating offices of the 
various State employment services. Through 
its field representatives and training super- 
visors, the Division of Operations not only 
tests and proves the methods which are 
developed by the Division of Standards and 
Research but also indicates, through the 
close contacts which are maintained with 
local employment offices, the problems and 
aspects of public employment service which 
need clarification and further research. 


Functions of the Research Program 


The research functions of the United States 
Employment Service are allocated among 
several sections of the Division of Standards 
and Research, the most familiar of which is 
probably the Statistical Section, which gathers 
data from operating offices. It has recently 
published two interpretive studies in booklets 
called “Survey of Employment Service In- 
formation,” in which special analyses of the 
active file and of placements have been 
presented, with particular emphasis on the 
social significance of the information. Cur- 
rent attention is devoted to developing the 
administrative uses of statistics. 

The Procedures Section, familiar through its 
operating manuals, has in the past confined 
itself to presenting suggestions about funda- 
mental operating problems learned from the 
experience of many people throughout the 
Service. Recently it has shifted its emphasis 
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to actual try-out of different methods and 
techniques of employment-office operation 
with a view to presenting alternative meth- 
ods and their results after they have been per- 
formed under actual operating conditions. 

The Worker Analysis Section concerns it- 
self with the development and improvement 
of interviewing aids, and measurement and 
selection devices such as clerical tests, trade 
questions for specified occupations, and per- 
sonnel-evaluation methods. It is also con- 
ducting a study to determine relationships 
among jobs independently of conventional 
industrial groupings, with a view to estab- 
lishing job groups or families within which 
considerable occupational mobility is possible. 

The Job Analysis Section prepares descrip- 
tions of occupations to assist in interviewing, 
classification, and placement. At present 
there is in preparation a dictionary of occupa- 
tional titles, which will be distributed to oper- 
ating offices sometime this summer. In this 
volume will appear job names in alphabetical 
order, short descriptions of what the workers 
do, industry designations, and United States 
Employment Service occupational code num- 
bers. 


Research Objectives 


If a community can devise plans by which 
it can quickly adjust its labor resources to 
changes imposed from without, it will find 
itself much less affected by economic and 
industrial fluctuations. Obviously, the suc- 
cess of such a program rests upon the effec- 
tiveness of the way in which local resources 
are organized and utilized. 

The United States Employment Service is 
interested in learning how far a particular 
community, through its public employment 
offices, can bring about and maintain a 
balance between the demand for workers and 
the supply of workers in various occupations. 

As a result of its performance of this basic 
function in the labor market, a public em- 
ployment office in a community should be in 
a position to provide pertinent information 
with respect to employment conditions and 
opportunities and the characteristics of the 
labor supply. In other words, the office 


should ultimately develop into the personnel 
organization for the community. Informa- 
tion about employment and unemployment 
is essential to the planning and administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation and of 
public works programs, and to the develop- 
ment of vocational guidance and occupation- 
al training. 

It is obvious that an employment service 
cannot create jobs, but that it can reduce 
labor turn-over and minimize occupational 
maladjustments through effective placement. 
It can create flexibility in the available labor 
supply through providing geographical mo- 
bility of skilled workers. By an occupational 
readjustment program, the Service can pro- 
mote mobility across industrial lines through 
facilitating rapid reabsorption of workers 
from obsolete trades into related newer 
opportunities. 


Research Centers Established 


Recently, with the assistance of funds made 
available by the American Youth Commis- 
sion, the United States Employment Service 
has established a number of community 
centers for research and development. As in 
industrial research units, it is planned to 
maintain these centers as laboratories in 
which data are gathered and experiments are 
conducted. The centers are located in three 
cities, Baltimore, St. Louis, and Providence. 
A fourth center will be opened in Dallas, 
Tex., in the near future. In the main, the 
organization of these research centers paral- 
lels that of the Division of Standards and 
Research at Washington. In addition, how- 
ever, they have the all-important function of 
the second general type of laboratory men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, in that 
they serve as try-out or service stations 
through which research results or ideas are 
subjected to the test of performance under 
actual operating conditions. 


Emphasis on Youth 


Although the main emphasis of activities in 
the centers is focused upon the employment 
problem of youth, the problem of retraining 
and occupational readjustment relates not 
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only to youth, but also to older workers as 
well. Techniques and procedures for dealing 
with the two groups are not essentially 
different. 

It was clear at the outset that although 
some of the functions to be discharged in such 
a program are already being carried on and 
should be carried on by the school system 
and, to some degree, by other agencies, the 
responsibility for the development of com- 
munity programs of this character should be 
centered in the Employment Service. 


Schools Cooperate with Employment Service 


In the plans establishing the community 
centers, the responsibility for the development 
of the program was vested in the Employ- 
ment Service; and provision was made to 
insure close working relationships with the 


school system. Specifically, the Employment. 


Service is to cooperate with the school system 
in the following ways: 

1. Provide data with respect to occupational, indus- 
trial, and employment trends, both within the com- 
munity and Nation, which may have training signif- 
icance; 

2. Aid in the training of school counselors and 
vocational teachers through their active participation 
as workers in the community center; 

3. Make available the facilities of the Employment 
Service for occupational-aptitude testing as an aid in 
educational guidance; and 

4. Encourage the use of the Employment Service 
facilities by students as a means of familiarizing them 
with employment problems and information. 


Analysis of Occupational Opportunities 


The first step will concern itself with an 
analysis of the nature of occupational oppor- 
tunities in the community. This research will 
involve an extension and modification of the 
job-analysis phase of the occupational re- 
search program of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. A major emphasis will be 
placed on local job analysis, in order to get 
complete coverage of the job opportunities in 
the community, and to make immediately 
available, to the local employment office and 
the Junior Counseling and Placement Serv- 
ice, a picture of the entire range of job oppor- 
tunities, their requirements, and possibilities. 





Such materials will likewise be interpreted 
for school use. 


Analysis of Occupational Aptitudes 


The second point in the program relates to 
an analysis of occupational aptitudes. Here 
again a modification of the phase of the 
occupational research program, known as 
the Worker Analysis Section, is contemplated. 
In addition to a careful study of the meas- 
ures of job success and the aptitudes and 
characteristics of successful workers in the 
more important occupations within the com- 
munity, an occupational testing and analysis 
service will be maintained as part of the 
employment-office organization. In such 
service, the measures of occupational apti- 
tude, as developed and verified in the field, 
will be utilized in the classification of appli- 
cants, including inexperienced youth, and 
will be used as a supplement to educational 
and work histories in determining the occu- 
pational potentialities of the individual. 


Economic and Statistical Analysis 


The third phase of the program will be 
concerned with an analysis of pertinent data 
about labor supply and demand. An attempt 
will be made to put together not only the 
statistics of employment-service operations 
and data procured in the occupational 
research program, but also all other sources 
of employment, industrial, and occupational 
information. It will be the function of this 
unit to analyze this information in terms of 
its local application and to build up occupa- 
tional and employment-trend information, 
properly interpreted for guidance, training, 
and placement purposes. Efforts will be 
made to build sources of information helpful 
in determining the labor-absorption capacity 
of the community, and how this absorption 
capacity is related to the total number of 
individuals coming of employable age within 
a prescribed period of time. 


Experimental Procedures Unit 


The fourth point in the program, the pro- 
cedural approach, may properly be regarded 
as most important. This unit is designed to 
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experiment with the whole problem of 
placement as it relates to going activity 
within the employment office and the school 
system. It will be the channel through which 
data concerning jobs, successful workers, 
and occupational trends in the community 
will be made available to the schools and the 
Employment Service. Its immediate respon- 
sibility will be to develop a practical operating 
plan for handling the placement of youth. 
The entire activity is based on the assumption 
that there must be close and effective working 
cooperation between the Employment Service 
and the school system in the development of 
adequate placement facilities. 


Rural Communities 


In order to analyze the nature of the 
problem of occupational adjustment for 
youth in rural areas, it was suggested that 
rather than set up independent projects in 
isolated rural areas, branch or outpost sta- 
tions of three of the projected urban experi- 
ments be established. In this manner, the 
technically qualified personnel working on 
special phases of the project in the larger 
urban centers, when properly supplemented 
by an adequate number of qualified assistants, 
can undertake to analyze the problem, both 
in the urban center and in a nearby and 
somewhat related rural area. Not only will 
this relationship permit considerable economy 
in the use of personnel and the elimination 
of overhead, but it will also serve to direct 
attention to the interrelationship between 
an outlying rural area and a metropolitan 
center. 

For these purposes, two rural counties in 
Maryland will be analyzed as substations 
of the Baltimore project, and similar county 


situations will be analyzed in Missouri and 
Texas. 

Under the present arrangement the work 
of the procedures section of a research center 
takes on major emphasis. Acting in col- 
laboration with the director of the State 
employment service and the manager of the 
local office, the head of the research center 
effects a working relationship between the 
personnel of the procedures section and the 
operating staff of the employment office. 
In concert these groups apply the results of 
research to operating problems, with two- 
fold results. Any direct benefits that can 
be derived are immediately applied, to the 
furtherance of the work of the particular 
local office. -Perhaps of more significance, 
the results of these experiments with various 
methods of procedure will be summarized 
in report form for the benefit of all operating 
services. To insure a practical approach 
to these problems, the persons in charge of 
these centers as well as the members of the 
procedural staff were selected from operating 
Employment Services.! 

As questions arise and puzzling problems 
present themselves in the course of day-to- 
day employment-office operation, questions 
and problems which the great pressure of 
regular activity leaves necessarily unsolved, 
the research units can be used as service 
stations to conduct investigations and present 
findings. Questions ranging from the relation 
between occupation of classification and 
occupation of placement, to methods of 
controlling the flow of traffic through a 
given office, and where to locate branch 
offices, have already been studied at the 
request of the operating services. 


1 Local director in Baltimore is Rudolph Vogeler, formerly director of the Nebraska State Employment 
Service. Local Director in St. Louis is Dreng Bjornaraa, formerly State director of the National Reemploy- 
ment Service in Minnesota. Local director in Providence is LeRoy Sherman, formerly local director of the 


occupational research program unit in New York. 
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The Community Employment Center’ 


By WALTER Burr 
Associate Director, United States Employment Service 


HE REAL activities of an employment 

service are always carried on in the local 
communities and nowhere else. A Federal 
administrative agency may have responsibility 
for general planning, for securing and allo- 
cating funds, and for bringing about that 
minimum amount of uniformity necessary in 
order that the employment service through- 
out the Nation may present one total picture; 
the State administrative agency has its rela- 
tionships directly with the Federal agency in 
a similar way and administers uniform 
practices throughout the State; but the em- 
ployment service itself is conducted in the 
local community. It is there, and there only, 
that the employer has work openings; and it 
is there that unemployed workers are seeking 
employment opportunities. Therefore the 
local employment office, as a place of ex- 
change of needs and services, is the unit in the 
employment process. This is mentioned with 
full recognition of the fact that in this modern 
time the employing corporation may be oper- 
ating industrial plants scattered over a wide 
area and in many States, and that a suffi- 
cient number of workers for a given plant may 
not be available in a community where such 
a plant is located; but it still follows that the 
order for the referral of workers originates in 
a plant in a local community and that the 
order is to be filled, so far as possible, by 
referral of those residents of that local com- 
munity who are seeking employment. Beyond 
this local aspect there is dependence upon 
clearance procedures; but these represent 
cooperation between communities, the State 
administrative office being in the last analysis 


a clearance center for the communities 
involved. 


Right to Earn a Living 


It is commonly said that the outstanding 
problem of the time is the problem of unem- 
ployment. Perhaps it would be fundamen- 
tally sound to say that the problem of the 
time is the lack, on the part of so large a 
percentage of our people, of income suffi- 
cient for support of one’s self and his family. 

We need to maintain the old-fashioned 
American doctrine that the only decent and 
honorable way to seek an income is for one to 
make himself available to render such service 
as he may be able to render and in exchange 
for which he will receive, as a fair wage, the 
income that he needs. We must not change 
this doctrine to one that would state that 
every person has a right to secure from society 
a living, whether or not he is willing to work, 
thus making the idea prevalent that one in 
need of income should demand such income 
(perhaps in the nature of relief) from society 
and thereafter be forced by society to work 
in exchange for the income that society more 
or less grudgingly provides. 


Functions of a Community Employment Center 


Reducing all this to terms of community 
life, we can get a picture of an organized set- 
up in the local community that may come to 
be the picture that will be permanently 
found in the community life of America. If 
the approach to income, regardless of the 
condition of the individual, must be the work 
approach, then the community institution 
through which the work approach is made 


1 Adapted from an address presented before the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Public Employment Services, Ottawa, Canada, May 26, 1938. 
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becomes the “Community Employment Cen- 
ter.” If this dream should come true, then 
one would visualize a situation somewhat as 
follows: 

An applicant in need of income comes to 
the local employment office. The inter- 
viewer at that office ascertains that the appli- 
cant has work qualifications of a certain spe- 
cified kind; that he is apparently physically 
capable of performing that kind of work; 
that he is immediately available to fill a job 
opening that calls for a man with such quali- 
fications. He is referred, therefore, to a 
private employer who is seeking such a 
worker. This is the normal process in a 
community employment center. Then, let 
us suppose that currently an _ insufficient 
number of jobs in private industry are open 
for all applicants of this type, but that nearby 
there are public-works projects offering em- 
ployment to those who cannot find work in 
private industry. 


Public-Works Projects 


The placement officer in the local employ- 
ment office will refer such surplus qualified 
workers to available jobs on the public-works 
projects. It may be that there will be in the 
community a central office through which is 
provided employment on public-works proj- 
ects; and if so, the public employment office 
will refer such surplus workers to that em- 
ployer’s office. In other words, in this case, 
the persons responsible for administering 
public-works projects become the employers, 
and the employment office refers workers to 
these employers just as to private employers. 


Referrals to Cooperating Agencies 


Let us suppose that after all possible effort 
has been made to place applicants in private 
employment and then on public works there 
is still a residue of available applicants; the 
employment office would refer such persons to 
the welfare or relief agency for the considera- 
tion of that agency to see whether the finan- 





cial condition of persons so referred is such as 
to warrant tendering direct relief, with a read- 
iness and even an alertness on the part of the 
local relief agency to relinquish these clients 
just as soon as the local employment center 
shall call for them to be referred to jobs, and a 
like alertness on the part of the employment 
center to rescue such applicants from the re- 
lief rolls just as quickly as possible. Suppose 
again that the applicant is a long-time resi- 
dent of the community and is 70 years of age. 
The interviewer in the employment office 
may refer such an applicant to the agency 
that administers old-age assistance, or, if the 
applicant says that he is eligible for old-age 
insurance, he may be referred to the agency 
or official administering that-program locally. 
Suppose again that the applicant claims 
eligibility for unemployment compensation. 
The employment-service interviewer may re- 
fer him over to personnel of the unemploy- 
ment compensation agency, where he may 
present his claim for benefits under that pro- 
gram. Suppose that the applicant is a widow 
with dependent children; if the story which 
the applicant tells is true, it is very evident 
that this person should be referred to the 
agency or official who administers a program 
for persons of that status. If the applicant 
is physically handicapped, the referral from 
the employment center is to the agency or 
official who has responsibility for retraining 
and rehabilitation of the handicapped. 

One sees further these local community in- 
stitutions as the agencies which could supply 
all needed information to the State and Fed- 
eral Governments with regard to all phases 
of current and estimated future needs for em- 
ployment. Records could be kept daily and 
reported weekly with regard to all individuals 
who made application through the commun- 
ity employment offices for employment and 
the type of agency to which a referral was 
made. Currently this information would be 
available at administrative headquarters in 
each State, to Congress, and to the executive 
Department of the Federal Government. 
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The Effects of Administrative Procedures 
on the Active File 


By Eucene D. VINOGRADOFF 


Statistician, United States Employment Service 


Epitor’s Note.—The following article begins a series of interpretive discussions of the value of operating 
statistics to local employment offices. Developed incidental to regular employment-service functions, operat- 
Ing figures deal principally with registrations and placement, or in broader terms, unemployment and reem- 


ployment conditions. 


N RECENT publications of the United States 

Employment Service it has been pointed 
out that the number of applicants appearing 
in the active file, on a national scale, is a 
fairly good index of unemployment.' In- 
vestigation of the active files of 10 States and 
7 cities revealed that in every instance a 
change in the active file reflected a correspond- 
ing variation in local unemployment. In all 
these investigations it was found that the 
active file accurately reflected the direction 
and general changes in the number of un- 
employed, but did not accurately reflect 
these changes from month to month. In 
other words, short-time changes in the num- 
ber of applicants in the active file were affect- 
ed by influences other than changes in the 
national or local volume of unemployment. 

These influences are not difficult to 
identify. It will be remembered that the 
advent of the Civil Works Administration 
and the Works Progress Administration 
brought floods of applicants to the public em- 
ployment offices. These programs caused 
temporary gains in the active file during 
periods when unemployment, in general, was 
falling. In those States which began paying 
unemployment compensation benefits in 
January 1938, registrations have increased 
more rapidly than in the non-benefit-paying 
States. The percentage increase in total cur- 
rent applications during the first 4 months 
of 1938, compared with the same period of 


1Survey of Employment Service Information, 
February 1938. 


1937, was almost four times larger in the 
benefit-paying States as compared with the 
non-benefit-paying States. Similarly, the 
percent of increase in the active file in these 


States has been over five times as great as in 


the non-benefit-paying States. 


Government Programs Influence 
the Active File 


Participation in the first two public-works 
programs resulted in movements of the active 
file which did not portray changes in the 
number of people unemployed. On tke 
other hand, participation in unemployment- 
compensation administration occurred during 
a period of recession and was accompanied 
by a rise in the active file which happened to 
parallel the movements of well-known indices 
ofunemployment. This rise was accentuated 
in States which began paying unemployment 
compensation benefits. As other States begin 
paying unemployment compensation benefits, 
the active file will have similar rises that, at 
least in part, will be independent of changes 
in the number of unemployed. 


Curtailment of Normal Functions 
in Load Periods 


Although increases in the active file, 
directly caused by these influences, are easy 
to identify, there are also other influences 
which should be mentioned. During periods 
of intense activity, such as an increase in 
registrations or a sharp rise in the number of 
relief placements, other functions performed 
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by the employment-service personnel natur- 
ally are curtailed. For instance, during 
periods of heavy registration load, the active 
file is not thoroughly reviewed and _ the 
volume of canceled applications declines. 
The number of field visits also decreases, 
resulting in a decline of private and public 
placements. Since cancelations and non- 
relief placements are the only means of 
decreasing the number of registrants in the 
active file, the file either rises faster or declines 
more slowly than it would if the normal 
volume of cancelations and placements were 
maintained. 


Effect of Cancelations on the Active File 


When the peak period has passed, an in- 
tensive review of the active file follows, with 
a resulting sharp rise in the volume of can- 
celations, which, in turn, is reflected by a 
noticeable decrease in the number of appli- 
cants in the active file. Examples of such 
cancelation peaks can be found in the month 
preceding the taking of each inventory, as 
well as after every period when the personnel 
of the Service was heavily loaded with extra 
duties. For instance, in January 1938, when 


22 States began paying unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits, cancelations dropped to 
12,500 a working day, the lowest number on 
record; in March, after the peak load had 
passed and just before the April inventory, 
cancelations rose to 48,800 a day, the highest 
since June 1936. In January 1938, field visits 
and private placements also dropped to the 
lowest point since early 1936 (when relief 
placements for W. P. A. projects were very 
large), and recovered sharply in February 
1938. Public placements showed similar 
changes during this period. These move- 
ments were the direct result of changes in the 
load carried by the personnel and were inter- 
related in the sense that as one type of work 
increased, other activities were retrenched. 
Another influence affecting the number of 
registrations in the active file is the number 
of renewed applications. The volume of re- 
newals normally reflects unemployment con- 
ditions. However, applications cannot be re- 
newed unless they have first been placed in 
the inactive file, either because the applicant 
failed to report periodically at an employment 
office or because a job in private industry or 
public works was found for him. It therefore 
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JOB TRAINING 
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follows that the volume of renewals is, to some 
degree, responsive to the forces that affect 
cancelations and placements; that is, the num- 
ber of renewals is subject to variation both of 
personnel load and of periodical clearing of 
the active file, in addition to variations in 
employment and unemployment conditions. 

Changes in the volume of renewals caused 
by variations in placement are difficult to 
trace, since the direct effect of employment 
conditions is so much greater. On the other 
hand, sharp increases in the number of can- 
celed applications are usually reflected by a 
rise in the number of renewals occurring 
either in the same month or in the month 
following the cancelation activity. Naturally, 
any variation in the volume of renewed 


applications is reflected by a similar change 
in the active file. 

Thus it can be seen that the active file 
reflects operating stresses and strains that 
have played a part in the 5-year history of 
the Employment Service. Irregularities in 
the data are useful in diagnosing specific 
administrative problems. For example, the 
wide fluctuations in cancelations, in relation 
to the active file, suggest the necessity for 
more regular reviews of the file in order to 
retire inactive applications. As such refine- 
ments in operations are reflected in periodic 
reports, the active file will become not only 
a more useful index of the number and type 
of persons seeking jobs through the Employ- 
ment Service but will also reflect more 
accurately both national and local changes 
in the labor market. 


Job Training In Industry 


By Ceci, E. GoopE 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


ing the efficiency of the worker and his 

own satisfaction on the job was the subject 
of a survey conducted recently at Purdue 
University, in Lafayette, Ind. 

A total of 500 questionnaires was sent to 
representative large and small industrial 
firms in the four geographic divisions of the 
United States, of which 231 were returned. 
In the Middle West, 40 percent of the 89 
companies reported that they had job in- 
struction. In the South, 29 percent reported 
job training courses; 28 percent of the com- 
panies in the East and 25 percent in the 
West were conducting programs. Many com- 
panies expressed an interest in job training 
and reported that they plan to embark upon 
such a program soon. 


Ji TRAINING in all of its phases of increas- 


Job-Training Functions 


Job training may provide initial training, 
maintenance and development of skill, and 
retraining. Initial training usually takes the 
form of breaking in the new employee by a 
foreman, supervisor, experienced worker, or 





special instructor. The maintenance and de- 
velopment of skill keeps the worker efficient 
once he has learned the job and increases his 
skill. Retraining prepares men with obso- 
lescent skills for transfer to other types of 
employment. 

Various methods of accomplishing job- 
training functions are as follows: 

1. Training on the job—by foremen, experienced 
workers, the sponsor system, special instructors, and 
introduction to the job by personnel officers. 

2. Vestibule school—concerned with general train- 
ing, specific training, and consolidated general and 
specific training. 

3. Meetings—in the form of lectures, conferences, 
demonstrations, clinics, motion pictures, and inspec- 
tion trips. 

4. Written instructions—in the form of standard 
practice instructions, bulletins, house organs, manuals, 
textbooks, and letters. 


Prevalence of Job Training 


Job-training programs appear to increase 
with the size of the personnel employed by 
the company. There is an increase in the 
proportion of companies having job training 
from 13 percent for the 1-199 employee class 
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to 53 percent for the 5,000-9,999 employee 
class. Fifty-two percent of the companies 
having more than 10,000 workers reported 
job-training activities. 

Some types of industries, according to this 
study, appear to do considerable job training, 
while others do little. Automobile, electrical, 
iron and steel, machinery and tool, and paper 


THE PREVALENCE OF JOB-TRAINING PROGRAMS, BY 
babel PES OF INDU STRIES S 








: | Having y Having Percent 
Type of industry job no job | Total job 
training | training | training 











| 


| Percent | Percent Percent) Percent 














Machinery and tools_-_-___- -| 16 23 39 41 
EE Se eee 3 15 18 17 
Electrical manufacturing - ___- | 10 7 17 59 
Se hivechesitecenenes 4 12| 16 25 
es 3 12 15 20 
Automobiles and parts_______| 6 8 14 43 
| EE ache ees 3 10 13 23 
Lumber and its products ____. 1 10 ll 9 
pon ene eee)... .......... 7 | 4 11 64 
Stone, clay, and glass________ 2 9 11 18 
Paper and its products______- 5 5 10 50 
Eight other types and miscel- 
MR dienes nicebesces | 14 | 37 51 27 
NE ideevicsncneness 74| 152 | 226 | 33 


manufacturing companies appear to do more 
training of this nature than other types of in- 
dustry. The rubber, textile, chemical, food, 
Jumber, and stone, clay, and glass industries 
reported fewer job-training programs. 


Why Job Training? 


In the order of importance, 226 private 
industrial companies who reported listed 
the following reasons for carrying on a pro- 
gram of job training: 

. To increase the quality of the product. 

. To train new employees. 

. To decrease spoilage. 

. To increase production. 

. To decrease accidents. 

. To prevent wasted time. 

. To enable the worker to increase his wages. 

. To increase the good will of the employee toward 
the company and its officers. 

9. Te increase interest in the work. 

10. To diversify skill of workers. 

11. To aid in selecting capabilities for better place- 
ment. 


SNAWNSL WN 





12. To decrease labor turn-over. 

13. To decrease fatigue. 

14. To acquaint the personnel with new processes 
and machines. 

15. To aid in the selection of employees. 

16. To aid in vocational adjustment. 

17. To acquaint the worker with the ultimate use 
of his product. 


Job-Training Results 


The most common results of job training 
that have been observed, in order of the 
frequency of occurrence, are: 

1. Better quality of the product manufactured. 
2. More production. 

3. Less spoilage incurred. 

4. Decrease in accidents. 

5. Greater earnings of the workers. 

6. Better meeting of schedules. 

7. Decrease in labor turn-over rate. 

8. Less handling of materials. 

9. Better scrap control. 

10. Greater earnings of the company. 

11. Smaller personnel required. 

12. Decrease in fatigue as expressed by the workers. 


Implications 


Job training can be used to prepare new 
workers properly for the jobs that they per- 
form and thus avoid a possible shortage of 
skilled labor. Once a worker has become 
proficient, he must be kept so. Experience 
has shown that ability and the use of efficient 
techniques decrease if initial training is not 
followed up with training in the maintenance 
of skill. Also, as scientific investigxtion and 
knowledge increase, present techniques are 
outmoded; the new methods can be presented 
to the workers through job training. 

Retraining will aid in the transfer of tech- 
nologically displaced labor. The dilemma of 
the man over 40 in industry is much discussed 
but this unfortunate situation can be elimi- 
nated largely if the efficiency of older men is 
stepped up through retraining. Physical im- 
pairment, advanced age, inefficiency, and 
mental inaptitude cause many workers to be 
out of employment. Retraining will help 
these people to assume a productive place in 
society. 





' 
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I. A. P. E. S. Convention Held In Ottawa 


By O. D. HoLLeNBECK 


Director, Veterans’ Placement Service, United States Employment Service, 
Member, Executive Committee, I. A. P. E. S. 


HE INTERNATIONAL Association of Public 

Employment Services held its twenty- 
sixth annual convention in Ottawa, Canada, 
on May 25, 26, and 27. 

It was the consensus of opinion among 
those who attended that this year’s meeting 
was the most successful in the long history of 
the International Association. Those from 
the United States who were encountering for 
the first time the type of hospitality which our 


Canadian friends offer, have returned to the - 


United States convinced that Canadians 
know how to entertain and that they do not 
do things by halves. The two principal 
events on the social side of the convention 
were a sightseeing tour of Ottawa and vicinity, 
in busses provided by the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and a banquet and dance, with the 
Canadian Government as host. 

During the next year it is hoped that the 
thousands of employees in the various State 
employment services will realize that the 
I. A. P. E.S. is their professional organization 
and that they will claim the membership for 
which they are eligible. A common miscon- 
ception about the Association is that its mem- 
bers are limited to the upper brackets of ad- 
ministrative personnel, but the truth is that 
all employees of the public employment serv- 
ice are welcome for membership; and, as a 
matter of fact, most of the present membership 
is drawn from the personnel of operating 
offices. Every profession has its professional 
society; and as a career service, the public 
employment service has its organization in 


the I. A. P. E. S. Those who are members 
receive copies of the proceedings of the an- 
nual convention and other information 
throughout the year. Application for mem- 
bership in the Association is made through B. 
C. Seiple,' secretary-treasurer, I. A. P. E. S. 
Belonging to the association means support- 
ing an organization which has done much to 
foster the development of public employment 
service in both the United States and Canada 
for over a quarter of a century. 

The 3-day program at Ottawa was extra- 
ordinarily interesting and was a rapid-fire 
barrage of vigorous speakers who had plenty 
to say. Panel discussions on a variety of 
subjects allowed all the delegates actively to 
participate in the convention. All who at- 
tended came away from the convention 
charged with new ideas and a fresh deter- 
mination to do a bigger and better job. It is 
expected that when the proceedings of the 
1938 convention become available, they will 
be widely and attentively read. One of the 
high lights of the program was the address by 
William M. Leiserson, who was the moving 
force behind the founding of the Association 
in 1913. A most lasting impression was left 
with the delegates by the thoughtfully de- 
veloped and ably presented address of the 
Canadian Minister of Labor, the Honorable 
Norman MacLeod Rogers, M. P. 

Next year the convention will be held in 
New Orleans, La., probably in the early part 
of May. 


1 Mr. Seiple is associate director of the Ohio State Employment Service and manager, Cleveland offices, 


108 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Placements for May Show Continued Gains 


OTWITHSTANDING an increase in the 
daily volume of placements for the 
fourth successive month, the reports of em- 
ployment-office activities for May contained 
no indication of any improvement in the 
unemployment situation. Fed by an increase 
in applications, the active file rose 3.7 per- 
cent during the month to 7,520,459, the 
highest point in 2 years (table 1). These in- 
creases were characteristic of benefit-paying 
and non-benefit-paying States alike. 
Stimulated by an increase of 11.5 percent 
in field visits, private placements rose to 
159,234, which was 5.7 percent above the 
April level. Temporary placements in- 
creased at a faster rate than regular, and 
placements of men faster than placements of 
women. Public placements were 27.5 per- 
cent greater in May than in April. This ex- 
pansion of placement activity was at least 
partly seasonal, since public and private 
placements have increased from April to 
May in earlier years. Even with this in- 
crease, however, private placements were 34 
percent and public placements 46 percent 
below the May 1937 figure. 


For the fifth consecutive month, more than 
a million applications were received. Al- 
though the Service apparently has absorbed 
the flood of registrations that followed the in- 
troduction of compensation payments in 22 
States in January and in 2 more in April, new 
applications in May were 3.6 percent greater 
and renewals 5.2 percent greater than in the 
preceding month. This large inflow more 
than offset a very large volume of cancela- 
tions, which totaled 788,417, up 39.3 percent 
from April. Except for preinventory months, 
this was the largest cancelation figure in 2% 
years, and points to a successful effort to keep 
the files clean of lapsed applications. 

Both total placements and private place- 
ments rose more rapidly in non-benefit-pay- 
ing States than in the States that were paying 
benefits. The latter, however, reported 62 
percent of the United States total of place- 


ments, and 65 percent of all placements in 
private employment. The increase in appli- 
cations also was greater in the nonbenefit 
States. At the end of May nearly 66 percent 
of all active applicants were registered 
benefit-paying States. 

The May active file included 450,865 war 
veterans, virtually unchanged from the April 
figure (table 2). Placements of veterans dur- 
ing the month increased 12.2 percent to 
13,901. Most of this rise was in public place- 
ments, since placements in private employ- 
ment increased by 1.7 percent only. Follow- 
ing the intensive campaign earlier in the year 
to complete the registration of unemployed 
veterans, total applications declined 20 per- 
cent from April to May. 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Operations of United 
States Employment Service, May 1938 


























Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 

April May May 

1938! 1937 1936 
Total applications_.___-- 1, 191, 126 +4.3 |+105.7 +82.6 
New applications....| 676, 556 +3.6 |+148.7 | +128.7 
Renewals..........- 514, 570 +5.2 | +67.7 +44.4 
Total placements____---- 238, 654 | +12.2 | —37.2 —49.1 
PVM ccc ccnacen 159, 234 +5.7 | —33.9 +19.0 
|, ee 72,620 | +27.5 | —45.8 —70.2 
Eee 6, 800 | +32.5 | +31.0 —92.5 
Active file (month end). ‘i 520, 459 +3.7 | +41.6 —14.7 





1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


Tas_e 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, 














May 1938 
Percent of change from— 
Activity Number 

April May May 

1938! 1937 1936 
Total applications____.._-- 47,960 | —19.5 | +66.4 +38.6 
New applications_____- 23,211 | —18.3 |+144.6 | +155.4 
Renewals...........-.- 24, 749 | —20.5 | +28.0 —3.0 
Total placements__.__--__- 13,901 | +12.2 | —42.3 —59.6 
a eee 7, 139 +1.7 | —44.2 +3.1 
eee 5,998 | +24.2 | —44.9 —72.9 
een 764 | +42.0 | +75.2 —85.6 
Active file (month end)-_ ~~ _|450, 865 —.1 | +52.7 —10. 3 

















1 Adjusted for number of working days.in months. 
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TaBLe 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, May 1938 







































































TOTAL 
Placements Applications 
Private ; New ens 
Division and State Total ! on Regular | Public pi Total — ae ea a 
Number oe (over 1 Number a 
April i month) April 2 

United States 3____|238, 654 |159, 234 +6 | 64,908 | 72,620 |123, 823 |1, 191, 126 |676, 556 +4 |7, 520, 459 |9, 388, 409 

New England_.____-___- 9,587 | 6,596 +8 3, 445 2, 860 5, 306 86, 000 | 56, 392 +8 754, 547 |1, 331, 626 
OS eee 1, 383 576 —49 431 807 1, 564 10, 371 4, 519 —23 52, 001 103, 142 
New Hampshire_____ 1, 764 1, 416 +124 391 348 627 7, 858 3, 732 +24 44, 816 77, 307 
| 1, 149 617 +23 306 532 327 3, 468 1, 800 +25 20, 434 23, 970 
Massachusetts ______ 1, 981 1, 466 +11 900 515 818 28, 446 | 21,578 —3 382,479 | 647, 043 
Rhode Island___.__- 617 504 —6 290 55 578 15,091 | 11, 738 +273 70, 943 208, 586 
Connecticut. ....... 2, 693 2, 017 +1 1, 127 6u3 1, 392 20, 766 | 13,025 —21 183, 874 271, 578 
Middle Atlantic__..-.... 29, 808 | 22, 221 +7 | 10, 309 5,974 | 13, 583 318, 365 |196, 384 +10 |2, 037,925 |2, 447, 391 
New York......---- 15,429 | 12,620 +7 5, 168 2, 003 5, 520 189, 045 |114, 733 +11 629, 668 |1, 185, 262 
New Jersey__.....-- 3, 351 2,979 +13 1, 339 324 2, 598 29,618 | 16, 580 +12 237, 748 85, 063 
Pennsylvania-___-__. 11, 028 6, 622 +5 3, 802 3, 647 5, 465 99, 702 | 65, 071 +7 |1, 170, 509 |1, 177, 066 
East North Central___..- 38,177 | 28, 276 —3 | 12,279 | 6,541 | 18, 513 251, 261 |131, 262 +4 |1, 375, 229 |1, 014, 203 
Pe acceccvewed 9, 653 6, 826 —3 2, 639 2, 570 3, 939 53, 822 | 27, 603 —8 |} 421,710 205, 187 
rn 4, 462 3, 927 —5 2, 330 533 3,417 43, 264 | 30, 693 —8 167, 124 237, 308 
Eee: 12, 324 | 10, 776 -9 3, 968 1, 216 5, 880 49,155 | 20, 252 +18 331, 052 163, 906 
Michigan........... 6, 172 2, 614 +20 1, 234 1,110 3, 209 65, 868 | 39, 407 +21 323, 732 194, 906 
Wisconsin--__-_-- ~os| Soe) € 193 +9 2, 108 1,112 2, 068 39, 152 | 13, 307 -1 131, 611 212, 896 
West North Central___-- 24, 106 | 13, 475 —2 5,878 | 10,198 | 13, 376 88,003 | 40, 222 +13 658, 974 382, 802 
Minnesota......-..- 4, 648 3, 589 +7 1, 816 941 3,055 17,191 | 10,033 —5 196, 676 183, 576 
Oe 6, 119 3, 291 -ll 1, 195 2, 645 3, 551 17,951 8, 466 +58 81,917 54, 564 
Missouri-_......_-_- 3, 795 2, 768 -9 1, 243 1,114 2, 493 23,199 | 11, 645 +10 194, 695 59, 241 
North Dakota-.---.- 2, 224 1, 276 —2 559 944 749 4, 504 1, 490 —1 30, 439 19, 477 
South Dakota... --.-- 1, 581 569 —17 226 994 675 6, 135 1, 703 +31 41,070 12, 948 
Nebraska. .......-- 3,111 1, 174 +10 560 1, 924 1, 980 8, 612 3, 409 +14 $3, 132 28, 138 
eS ee 2, 628 898 +26 279 1, 636 873 10, 411 3, 476 +3 61, 045 24, 858 
South Atlantic.........- 33, 507 | 17, 304 +23 8, 641 | 15,835 | 13,036 139, 468 | 85, 270 ~4 940, 720 |1, 474, 047 
Deleware........_-- 1, 205 888 +19 344 310 537 3, 249 1, 181 +22 13, 120 11, 216 
Maryland........-. 2, 984 1, 847 +29 1,018 1, 137 1, 970 14,095 | 10, 366 —21 123,996 | 236, 532 
District of Columbia_| 2, 651 2, 372 +12 891 279 362 8,490 | 4,155 +8 42, 882 73, 532 
a ea 6, 370 3, 782 +51 2, 614 2, 487 2, 025 20, 471 | 12,470 —8 97, 347 160, 787 
West Virginia... __- 2, 568 1, 152 +16 661 1, 402 955 25, 488 | 19, 309 -17 210, 690 377, 353 
North Carolina--__- 7, 192 4, 644 +17 2, 006 2, 543 1, 800 25,457 | 16, 549 +12 160, 079 501, 308 
South Carolina____.- 2, 756 559 +18 324 2, 182 1, 585 10,780 | 6,451 —3 77, 364 45, 783 
| ae 6, 551 2, 060 +9 783 4, 482 3, 608 24,219 | 9, 836 +11 132, 424 46, 040 
NS eee 1, 230 eee 0 1, 013 194 7,219 | 4,953 +25 82, 818 21, 496 
East South Central_____- 14, 517 7, 403 +10 3, 398 6, 974 4, 889 73,171 | 42,055 +3 488, 682 593, 034 
Kentucky.-........ 2, 741 1, 198 +21 293 1, 486 585 19,000 | 8,515 —11 120, 542 29, 559 
Tennessee____._.._. 3,676 | 2,178 +15 1, 169 1, 498 1, 889 12, 748 8, 452 +12 149, 734 247, 269 
Alsbema...=2.-.... 3,927 | 2,854 -9 1, 124 1, 003 1, 084 23,906 | 14, 448 +19 161, 138 225, 614 
Mississippi---____-- 4, 173 1, 173 +70 812 2, 987 1,331 ° 17,517 | 10, 640 —7 57, 268 90, 592 
West South Central_____- 47, 233 | 39, 280 +14 8, 136 7,879 | 30, 893 97,151 | 54, 866 —2 449, 746 865, 797 
Arkansas_.._______. 4,776 | 4,227 +78 315 543 807 7, 233 4, 731 +6 67, 896 20, 261 
Louitisné......<..... 3, 653 2, 750 +12 1, 640 901 2, 482 21,481 | 14, 480 +16 106, 748 148, 304 
Oklahoma. ......... 6, 362 5, 165 +38 468 1, 196 1, 329 8,896 | 4,417 —6 38, 557 32, 886 
POD canceisscccny 32, 442 | 27, 138 +4 5,713 5, 239 | 26, 275 59, 541 | 31, 238 —-8 236, 545 664, 346 
ee ee 14, 024 7,913 +28 4, 511 6,066 | 6,817 40, 252 | 15, 937 +5 216, 357 260, 709 
Montensa........... 2, 097 739 +55 493 1, 353 1, 041 5, 028 1, 511 -1 36, 105 35, 522 
ere 2, 035 1, 394 +45 629 641 1, 245 6, 561 2, 152 -—3 12, 392 28, O11 
Wyoming...-----.- 1, 326 451 +22 262 874 336 2, 923 1, 074 +19 8, 737 16, 686 
Colerage...<...<5:. 3, 831 2, 594 +50 1, 534 1, 229 1, 226 11,920 | 4, 366 +11 63, 695 50, 951 
New Mexico_._____- 1, 206 821 —4 559 383 1, 212 3, 027 1, 643 -19 29, 546 20, 533 
a 1, 521 806 0 428 688 776 4, 242 2, 337 +4 26, 383 51, 046 
OS ee 979 567 +38 261 412 345 4, 720 2, 198 +25 35, 504 46, 878 
Nevada. ........... 1, 029 541 -9 345 486 636 1, 831 656 +5 3, 995 11, 082 
eee eee 26, 842 | 16, 671 —13 8, 269 | 10,103 | 17, 164 96,491 | 53, 242 —8 593, 911 |1, 015, 863 
Washington___..__- 1, 681 1, 122 +6 521 550 1, 301 11, 627 5, 789 +3 117, 293 49, 920 
ee 3, 037 1, 973 —35 1, 222 1,049 | 2,251 12, 621 7, 508 —18 97, 102 158, 766 
California. ........-. 22, 124 | 13, 576 —10 | 6,526 8, 504 | 13,612 72, 213 | 39, 945 -—7 379, 516 807, 177 
a ee, 853 95 +12 42 190 246 994 926 —29 4, 368 2, 937 





1 Includes 6,800 security wage placements on work relief projects. 
4 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


3 Does not include Alaska. 
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TasLe 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, May 1938 
VETERANS 
Placements Applications 
Private New 
4 Percent Percent ag 
isi ercen r 
miriam ent Geese Total! a one aoe | Public Total on me oe anf 
rom rom 
April? | ™onth) April? 
United States 3_______- 13, 901 7, 139 +2 1, 967 5, 998 47, 960 23, 211 —18 450, 865 
New England._.........___- 559 265 +31 91 221 3, 098 1, 829 —10 43, 956 
OS eee 84 17 +6 12 67 298 121 —38 4, 226 
New Hampshire________- 84 68 +172 10 16 300 142 —2 2, 564 
ee 50 24 +33 6 26 140 77 +88 980 
Massachusetts. ___.____. 81 43 +23 20 38 1, 300 847 -12 24, 583 
Rhode Island__....__._- 29 27 +108 9 2 408 274 +171 3, 228 
Cepeaiiont.......2... 231 86 —10 34 72 652 368 —37 8, 375 
Middle Atlantic_......_.___- 1, 189 632 +10 252 382 8, 172 4, 360 —12 89, 228 
ae 550 357 +6 107 123 3, 276 1, 700 —14 22, 508 
New Jersey...........-- 106 59 -9 28 25 781 364 —46 13, 355 
Pennsylvania... ......_.- 533 216 +25 117 234 4,115 2, 296 —1 53, 365 
East North Central__.______- 2, 069 1, 158 —3 350 597 12, 344 5, 847 —13 101, 846 
| SEE est 534 269 —20 60 244 2, 676 1, 180 —15 30, 040 
oN nr eters 154 120 +5 62 34 1, 927 1, 384 —13 13, 742 
EER eerane 636 490 —10 119 121 2, 199 797 —8 24, 976 
Te 430 139 +78 49 64 3, 425 1, 785 —15 24, 253 
ee 315 140 +12 60 134 2 07 701 —14 8, 835 
West North Central. _....__- 1, 674 764 —11 180 850 4,152 1, 793 —16 50, 740 
ane 222 115 —24 41 98 856 504 —6 13, 916 
i 610 314 —16 49 263 926 389 +22 6, 709 
nr 205 123 +5 36 81 1, 123 516 ~ 4 16, 150 
North Dakota___...._.-. 128 52 +16 15 75 128 37 -—51 1, 787 
South Dakota......_.__- 107 45 —27 14 61 224 49 —30 2, 756 
OT 182 58 -11 15 122 413 149 —19 3, 865 
te es! 220 57 +14 10 150 482 149 —46 5,557 
South Atlantic_.--._...___.- 1, 660 647 +0 246 960 5, 281 2, 796 —24 46, 718 
Delaware............-.- 52 25 —14 7 24 126 38 0 885 
SS ee 188 106 —2 55 82 535 313 —36 6, 783 
District of Columbia_-__-_- 171 121 +1 17 50 555 270 +11 3, 563 
| See 292 111 -15 65 142 701 332 —27 4, 750 
West Virginia......____- 186 39 +56 17 147 1, 126 778 —20 9, 701 
North Carolina___..____- 219 108 +4 43 111 659 356 +3 4,918 
South Carolina._._...__- 135 20 0 7 115 372 203 —39 3, 455 
TO ee 321 117 +7 35 202 796 268 —13 6, 724 
| re 96 ees 0 87 411 238 —53 * 5,939 
East South Central.________- 704 275 +19 83 415 2, 7357 1, 337 —23 28, 239 
I cea 260 80 +74 8 175 813 237 —42 8, 764 
Temes. ............- 166 79 +58 18 87 526 316 —29 8, 288 
NS cpicinedmcns 152 76 —32 34 67 927 496 +S 8, 453 
Mississippi__._.....___- 126 40 +67 23 86 491 288 —32 2, 734 
West South Central_._._____- 2, 567 1, 887 +22 247 660 3, 969 1, 824 —31 28, 779 
I a cect toe! 289 259 +140 6 30 245 153 —33 4, 391 
NS ect Came cke 181 126 +47 55 55 892 400 —23 6, 553 
NR cate cy 396 282 —4 4 114 437 218 —38 5, 047 
OS es 1, 701 1, 220 +15 182 461 2, 395 1,053 —31 12, 788 
RN icc a 1, 044 400 +10 162 634 2, 104 722 —23 15, 718 
Pie ie ced 224 44 +19 32 179 378 105 —40 2, 739 
eee 190 97 +17 26 93 330 92 —32 1, 140 
ae 131 14 —18 8 117 191 64 +14 601 
OS es 186 104 +35 39 82 504 177 —13 4, 468 
New Mexico...________. 63 42 0 26 21 152 69 —51 2, 036 
ND cei s ceccetcs. 87 26 —-19 ll 52 208 110 —20 2, 128 
ae 92 40 +38 + 52 213 70 0 2, 296 
ee ae 71 33 —31 16 38 128 35 +40 310 
| es 2, 386 1, 109 —20 355 1, 275 6, 033 2, 658 —23 45, 332 
Washington___.________- 175 107 +23 17 68 738 278 —23 9, 567 
ee 267 122 —42 68 145 862 294 —45 6, 704 
0 eee 1, 944 880 -19 270 1, 062 4, 433 2, 086 —18 29, 061 
| 49 2 —60 1 4 50 45 —36 309 
1 Includes 764 security wage placements on work relief Projects. 
? Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
3 Does not include Alaska. 
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